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His uncle was furio He would disin- 
ie at once separated 


herit him, unless ] 
from the low-born id-of-all-work he had 


mated with, and ie Mr. Jeremy ab- 





solutely refused to acknowledge. Then 
Gabriel wrote a penitent letter to his fa- 
-ther. Mr, Giles came to Scotland, and 
discovered that the marriage could be in- 
validated. According to the act of Par- 
liament on the subject, one of the parties 
contracting a marriage in Scotland must 
have been resident there twenty one days 
previous to the ceremony. Gabriel had 
not resided there with Bessie the full 
time; it was short by exactly five hours ; 
therefore, the marriage could be upset. 
With Gabriel’s consent, it was upset. He 
was in no position to earn a livelihood ; 
he was destitute of private means; he 
listened to reason, as his father said, and 


Three years passed before she reap- 
peared in Hanford with her boy, Richard. 
There she remained. Of her story, noth- 
ing was known; she never spoke of it. 
She had lost her character whilst in ser- 
vice, people said ; but so had many another 
maid, and the particulars did not transpire. 
Gabriel was received again into favor by 
his uncle. He and Bessie never met 
again to speak; she avoided him, as he 
avoided her. In his base mind rankled a 
sense of degradation, of shame for his de- 
sertion of the faithful creature. Her pride 
sustained her. She could not forgive his 


deserted Bessie. Mr. Giles had the mar- 
riage cancelled ; and when Bessie became 
a mother, her child was not qualified to 
bear his father’s name 
















tory.” Mr. Overton's volume, however, 
is not so much an historical narrative as a 
collection of biographical sketches and es- 
Says upon various aspects of the move- 
ment. One chapter is devoted to John 
Wesley himself, another to George White- 
field and others of Wesley’s immediate 
colleagues, a third to a comparison be- 
tween Methodism and Evangelicalism —a 








reared her son, and the'son did not know 
who was his father. 
No wonder that now, after a lapse of 
but a little short of forty years, Mr. Ga- 
briel Gotham started and shrank from the 
woman he had wronged, when she broke 
through her reserve and came to meet 
pine Gethin his own gates, 
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term for which the author apologizes —a 
fourth to the leading Evangelical clergy 
of the century, and a fifth to the contem- 
porary Evangelical laity. Then we have 
separate chapters on the literature, the 
doctrines, and the results, of the revival, 
with a discerning estimate of its weak 
points and of the opposition which it en=~ 
countered. All these topics are treated in 
an independent and charitable spirit; nor 
would it be easy to gather from Mr. Over- - 
ton’s temperate criticisms to which school 
of theological opinion he may profess to 
belong. But, after all, we miss that which 
the character of the volume would have 
led us to expect —a consecutive account 
of the rise and progress of Methodism in 
this country. For this we must still look to 
more elaborate biographical works, like 
Southey’s and Tyerman’s lives of Wes- 
ley, or learned monographs on the move- 
ment, such as that to be found in Sir 
James Stephen’s admirable “Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Biography.” 

The part played by the University of 
Oxford in the early history of Methodism 
is treated far too lightly by Mr. Overton. 
During the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that university was equally degener- 
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The influence of religion was no les 
ened in the university, and had, indeed, 
been on the decline ever since the Resto- 
ration. Notwithstanding their boisterous 
demonstrations of sympathy with the High 
Church party in politics, many of its sen- 
ior members, both clerical and lay, secret- 
ly leaned to rationalism, and the deism 
which came in with the Revolution of 1688 
became rife again under the Georges. In 
the year 1730 three students were expelled 


is 
. 


for holding deistical tenets ; several heads 
of colleges issued a joint notice censuring 
the spread of deism among the students ; 
and the vice-chancellor, in a programma, 
solemnly warned tutors and undergradu- 
ates against literature calculated to dis- 
turb Christian faith. 

It was in this unpromising soil, teeming 
with High Church prejudices, deeply sat- 
urated by worldliness, and now tainted 
with deism, that the seeds of Methodism 
were sown at Oxford. ° 

John Wesley, its chief founder, was the 
son of an excellent clergyman, Samuel 
Wesley, rector of Epworth, and, after pass- 
ing through Charter-house and Christ 
Church, had been elected fellow of Lin- 
coln in 1726, Having been ordained in 
the previous year, he acted for a while as 
his father’s curate, and on his return to 
Oxford in 1729, found his younger brother 
Charles, then an undergraduate of Christ 
Church, already a member of a small reli- 
gious association, which afterwards ex- 
panded into the Methodist communion. 
Of this little band John Wesley at once 
became the acknowledged leader. Their 
earliest meetings were held for the pur- 
pose of reading the Greek Testament, and 
encouraging one another in study and good 
works. But withina year their sympathies 
widened, and they extended their charity 
to others. William Morgan, one of their 
number, visiting a condemned prisoner, 
was struck by the misery which he wit- 
nessed in the gaol, and persuaded the 
Wesleys to aid him in what may be called 
a prison mission. With the consent of 
the Bishop of Oxford, and of his chaplain, 
they undertook the work of visitation, both 
in Bocardo, the debtors’ prison, and in the 
county gaol. Active benevolence soon 
claimed even more of their energy than 
earnest study, which, however, they never 
abandoned. This handful of friends, them- 
selves very poor, started a school for poor 
children, and maintained the mistress at 
their joint expense, assisted poor debtors 
and kept their families from penury, vis- 
ited the parish workhouse, relieved the 
sick, and in all their ministrations strove 
to better the spiritual condition of those 
whom they befriended. Nor were the un- 
dergraduates neglected. Wesley and his 
associates did their utmost to rescue the 
weaker of them from vice, and to bring 
them under the influence of quiet and se- 
rious companions. They encouraged them 
to study earnestly, and to lay out their 
time carefully, specially insisting on hab- 
its of close thinking, for they were intol- 
erant of indolence, even in thought. In 














fast, and endeavor to interest them in his 
own efforts. To him and to his fellows 
the essence of the movement was not de- 
votional but practical, not the propagation 
of a new creed, but the moral salvation of 
human souls. 

From the first they adopted a strict code 
of religious observance, and made a prac- 
tice of receiving the holy communion 
weekly —in that age, a rare act of reli- 
gious devotion. Clayton, one of their first 
adherents, is said to have induced his col- 
leagues to cultivate the habit of rigorous 
fasting. It was thoroughly in harmony 
with the self-denial and abstraction from 
the world already characteristic of the so- 
ciety. or instance, Wesley and his com- 
panions would sometimes break off delib- 
erately in the middle of a sentence, when 
the chapei bell began to ring, that they 
might “‘ beware of the lust of finishing.” 
It is strange that George Whitefield, an- 
other of the early converts, should have 
almost fallen a victim to his ascetic enthu 
siasm. He confessed that he at first be- 
lieved that Christianity had required him. 
to “go nasty ;” for which reason he ab- 
stained from washing, clothed himself in 
evil garments, and fasted so continuously 
during Lent that he became unable to 
walk up-stairs, and was compelled to sub- 
mit to medical treatment. Charles Wes- 
ley, too, injured his health by excessive 
fasting; and John Wesley so exhausted 
himself, not only by fasting, but by over- 
work and walks of alength then almost 
unknown among students, that he broke a 
blood-vessel and was laid by for a time. 
The saddest case of all was that of William 
Morgan, whose fasting laid the foundation 
of an illness which developed madness, 
and terminated in his untimely death, 
This event naturally produced a sensation 
in the university, and was most unfairly 
laid at the door of John Wesley ; but Mor- 
gan’s father, no friend to Methodist prac- 
tices, entirely exonerated Wesley, and 
even intrusted to him another son, as a 
pupil. ' 

This ascetic discipline seems to have 
been almost the only outward and visible®™ — 
peculiarity of the society calculated to» 
attract much attention or to provoke hos- 
tile criticism. As Mr. Overton remarks, 
it is ‘difficult to realize the fact that, in a 
place especially devoted to Christian edu- | ; 
cation, the mere sight of a few young men — 
going quietly to receive the holy comm 
jon every Sunday at St. Mary’s, their ov 
university church, should have attracted a 
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x of ridiculing spectators,” or that 
piety and active benevolence should have 
been “thought eccentric in a little body 

of men, the leader of whom was an or- 
dained clergyman, and all of whom were 
intending to take holy orders.” But it is 
not so astonishing that an unsocial, if 
not Pharisaical, demeanor, sometimes at- 
tended with slovenliness of costume and 
even with neglect of personal cleanliness, 
should have exposed the young reformers 

to some obloquy among their companions, 
most of whom, no doubt, would have gained 
much by cultivating their acquaintance. 
At all events, they soon incurred a storm 

of juvenile ridicule. They were nick- 
named Bible-moths, Supererogation-men, 
Sacramentarians, the Holy or the Godly 
Club. But the name by which they were 
“specially known, and which has acquired a 
_world-wide currency, was that of Method- 
ists. This name was not of modern ori- 
~Igin. There was an ancient society of 
1 physicians known by it, and, like the kin- 
= dred name of « precisians,” it had been 
.. applied, as Dr. Calamy informs us, to 
< “those who stood up for God.” It was 
now fastened on this little group of Ox- 
ford zealots, probably on account of the 
methodical rules whereby they endeavored 
to regulate their behavior and: hours of 
work. Nor were the undergraduates their 
~pnly“foes. The seniors of Christ Church 
“held a meeting to consider what could be 
“fdone against them. At Lincoln College, 
= the rector and fellows showed determined 
hostility to them ; the master of Pembroke 
threatened to expel Whitefield unless he 
gave up visiting; a brother fellow would 
not oblige a Methodist by reading prayers 
for him in chapel, lest his obnoxious prac- 
tices should be thus facilitated. Still, 
they persevered, and persecution doubt- 
less contributed to keep their union un- 
broken. Whitefield, afterwards as great 
a power in the revival as Wesley himself, 
did not in Oxford assert his independence. 
As a servitor of Pembroke, he occupied 
too lowly a position to-admit of his taking 
a lead in a’society which, modest as it 
was, consisted of fellows, tutors, and ordi- 
nary students. Moreover, he entered col- 
lege nearly three years after the movement 
was initiated, and during the early part of 
his career knew little of its promoters, 
though ardently desirous of joining them. 
This was accomplished by an accident. 
He was called to the bedside of a poor 
man who had attempted to cut his throat, 
_ and, pitying his miserable condition, sent 
in haste for Charles Wesley, begging ae 
The 
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injunction was disobeyed. Charles Wes- 
ley sought out Whitefield, asked him to 
breakfast, and immediately introduced 
him to the society. So narrow were his 
means that during his three years’ resi- 
dence at Oxford he received but twenty- 
four pounds from his friends, supporting 
himself mainly on the emoluments of his 
servitorship and the kind presents of his 
tutor. There was, indeed, little wealth in 
the infant Methodist Church, and John 
Wesley himself, having fallen into debt, 
had been thankful to find a garret for fity re 
shillings a year. 
But Methodism in Oxford was sh ort- 
lived, and its history virtually ends with | ‘ 
the ill-advised mission of John and Charles is Af 
Wesley to Georgia in 1735. Long before 
this, it had been manifest that, “without i" 
John Wesley’s personal influence, the a 
society must cease to flourish. During 
his absence in 1733 the number of com. | aE 
municants shrank from twenty-seven to 
five; and it was because he then appre- 
ciated the importance of Oxford as his : 
special field of duty that he declined the " 
living of Epworth. In 1738 there were 
but three Methodist gentlemen in the i 
university. In the following year none 
visited the prison or the workhouse, and 
the little school was on the eve of being 
given up. The Oxford Methodists could 
not survive without the presence and ex- 
ample of their leader; and within three 
years of his departure they were virtually 
extinct in the city which had been at once 
the cradle of the movement and the strong- 
hold of opposition to it. After his return 
from Georgia in 1738, John Wesley revis- 
ited Oxford at intervals, but found himself 
unable to resuscitate the Methodist 
ciety during these flying visits. The 
prejudice against it, however, was st 
alive. In 1740, a student named Gra 
being suspected of Methodism, was for 
in order to obtain his festamur, to sign 
paper renouncing ‘the modern practi 
and principles of the persons comm 
called Methodists.” At midsummer, 172 
John Wesley spent three weeks in O 
ford, in order to inquire about the ex 
cises for his B.D. degree, and preached 
sermon, of which it was predicted by 
Gambold, a former associate, then un- 
friendly to him, that it was not worth pre- 
paring it, as there would be no audience. 
In 1744 he occupied the university pulpit 
for the last time, in spite of the authorities, 
who would gladly have excluded him, if 
they could, from’preaching in his turn. 
In the course of this sermon he roundly 
upbraided the gownsmen as a generation 
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of triflers, and reproached the fellows for 
their proverbial uselessness, pride, haugh- 
tiness of spirit, impatience, peevishness, 
sloth, gluttony, and sensuality. It was 
subsequently arranged that in future some 
other fellow should preach in Wesley’s 
place. In 1751, according to the statutes, 
he resigned his fellowship on his mar- 
riage. Six years later, Romaine, who as 
a student had stood aloof from Methodism, 
was excluded from the university pulpit 
for insisting upon justification by faith, 
and the imperfection of our best works. 
Finally, in 1768, the vice-chancellor ex- 
pelled six Methodist students from St. 
Edmund Hall, as disturbers of the peace; 
and this high-handed act was actually de- 
fended by Dr. Johnson at a time when 
university discipline was at its lowest — 

ambling, drunkenness, and blasphemy 

eing condoned as venial offences. After 
this, we hear no more of Methodism at 
Oxford. It is not hard to understand why 
it failed to command success there after 
its first conquests, since it appealed more 
and more to the religious enthusiasm of 
the less educated classes, abandoning any 
attempt to satisfy the speculative reason., 

Thirty years before this official condem- 
nation of Methodism at the university, it 
had begun to spread with marvellous ra- 
pidity over the country. John Wesley 
himself dated the beginning of the revival 
from the spring of 1738, when he came 
under the influence of the Moravian Peter 
BGhler, and experienced a sudden “ con- 
version,” which he regarded as the birth 
of his true spirtual life. But the energy 
of his nature soon caused him to rebel 
against the mystic “stillness” of the Mo- 
ravians, as well as the quietism of Law, his 
first spiritual guide, and launched him upon 
a career of missionary labor which he car- 
ried on without intermission for more than 
half a century. The preface to his journal 
records that “*he published more books, 
travelled more miles, and preached more 
sermons, than any minister of his age.” 
As Canon Overton tells us, ‘*the whole 
length and breadth of England were tray- 
ersed by him over and over again; he 
made frequent journeys into Scotland and 
Ireland; and at every town and village 
where he stayed, he was ready, in season 
and out of season, to preach the everlast- 
ing gospel.” He constantly rode on 
horseback forty, fifty, or sixty miles a 
day ; he found time for reading and writ- 
ing on his journeys; and he would often 
preach three or four times a day. It has 
even been calculated that, in the course of 
his working life, he travelled above two 
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some forty thousand sermons, From the 
first, he was the life and soul of Method- 
ism, yet Canon Overton, defending him 
against the charge of despotic self-will, 
remarks that several of its most distine- 
tive features were not originated by him, 
but adopted in deference to the opinions of 
others. One of these was the practice of 
field-preaching, initiated by Whitefield, on 
the 17th February, 1739, when he deliy- 
ered an open-air sermon to the colliers of — 
Kingswood, near Bristol. Wesley felt 
and confessed a great repugnance to such 
a deviation from Church order, but soon 
afterwards followed Whitefield’s example, 
though he never rivalled Whitefield’s 
power of entrancing vast audiences. In 
the same year, the first separate meeting- 
house for Methodists was founded, also in 
Bristol; and, perhaps in consequence of 
this, Wesley and his associates found 
themselves generally excluded from the 
pulpits of churches. The next step to- 
wards separation was taken in the follow- 
ing autumn, when lay-preaching was sanc- 
tioned by Wesley, though not without 
great reluctance. In1743, the rules of the 
society, which still constitute its funda- 
mental law, were drawn up and issued with 
the signatures of John and Charles Wes- 
ley. In 1744, the first conference was 
held, and class-meetings soon became 
a characteristic feature of Methodism. 
Mr. Overton, however, is unwilling to 
suspect the early Methodists of schismatic 
intentions. According to him, the class- 
meetings “ arose simply from the necessity 
of finding money to pay for what Wesley 
himself would have called a ‘ preaching- 
house ’ at Bristol.” ‘They were instituted 
for the purpose of a weekly collection, and 
converted incidentally into gatherings for 
the mutual censorship of conduct. With 
equal charity, he endeavors to show that 
many other Methodist institutions — such 
as the love-feasts, the watch-nights, the 
quarterly tickets, the band-meetings, the 
circuits, the offices of superintendents and _ 
circuit stewards, and the conference ae 
grew naturally out of practical cxigengal aj 
and were not consciously devised as parts 
of an elaborate system designed to sup- 
plant the national Church. Atall events,it — 
is certain that, notwithstanding his dispar 
agement of parochial discipline, Wesley 
remained at heart an Anglican, both in doc- — 
trine and policy. He was astout opponent — 
of Calvinism, he condemned the Puritan 
spirit of the seventeenth century, he 
avowed his dislike of the Presbyterian ser- 
vices in Scotland, and his admiration of t 
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services prescribed by the English liturgy ; 
and, though he was not borne to his grave, 
like his brother Charles, by clergymen of 
the national Church, he always mani- 
fested, and especially in his later years, a 
cordial sympathy and respect for them. 
Canon Overton, like Tyerman, Wes- 
ley’s latest biographer, passes rapidly over 
the physical manifestations, or outward 
signs of the Methodist propaganda, on 
which Southey lays so great a stress, and 
which impressed contemporary observers 
as the most striking feature of the re- 
vival. Now, it is important to observe 
that contagious paroxysms of religious 
excitement are by no means pecuiiar to 
Methodism, or even to Protestantism. 
On the contrary, Protestantism has never 
yet rivalled Catholicism in its power of 
inspiring sudden and wholesale devotion. 
The sweeping triumphs of Latin Chris- 
tianity over the barbarian conquerors are 
still unparalleled, or paralleled only by 
the success of Xavier and his followers. 
Pilgrimage was the expression of an in- 
tense and universal religious impulse, and 
it may well be doubted whether the most 
powerful spiritual leaders of modern times 
could extort so laborious a pledge of sin- 
cerity from their disciples. The audiences 
of Peter the Hermit and Bernard thrilled 
with a more overwhelming flood of emo- 
tion than John Wesley’s congregations at 
the Kingswood collieries. The cry of 
“ God wills it” that burst from the great 
council at Clermont spread wider and sank 
deeper into the heart of Christendom than 
the groans which filled the early Method- 
ist prayer-meetings. The annals of the 
Middie Ages are full of passionate ebulli- 
tions of religious enthusiasm, sometimes 
colored by political feelings, but invaria- 
bly accompanied by the two characteris- 
tic symptoms of Methodist revivalism — 
affections of the nervous system, and a 
temporary reformation of life and manners. 
‘They recurred during the exciting epoch 
of the Crusades, and the camp of Walter 
the Penniless was probably fertile in 
scenes wilder than those which John Wes- 
ley complacently recorded in his diary, 
and justified in his letters to his brother 
Samuel. Again, during the memorable 
years of tribulation which preceded and 
followed the black death, the emotional 
and spasmodic element became dominant 
in the religion of the day, and vented itself 
in three extraordinary outbreaks during 
the fourteenth century. Of the same na- 
_ ture were the panics which led to so many 
massacres of the Jews, and the strange 
popular suspicions which proved the ruin 
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mplars. The Reformation cleared 
the atmosphere for a time; not, however, 
without leaving the germs of new religious 
disorders, belonging to a different type, 
and corresponding to the more spiritual 
character of the reformed doctrines. 

The sectarian fanaticism of the seven- 
teenth century, extravagant as it was, owed 
much of its extravagance to political fanat- 
icism. But we are fortunate in possessing, 
from the pen of the celebrated Jonathan 
Edwards, an elaborate “ Narrative of the 
Revival of Religion in New England,” 
during the years 1734 and 1735, which 
shows that Methodist revivalism, as the 
systematic propagation of a religious epi- 
demic, had been anticipated in the Ameri- 
can colonies. Mr. Edwards’s narrative is 
couched in the language of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” and the Puritan divines, and is 
highly charged with the quaint technical 
phraseology of Calvinism. We read of 
“legal terrors,” “legal distresses,” “legal 
humiliation,” “legal convictions,” “le 
awakenings,” ‘legal humblings.” 
author writes in the spirit of a physi 
describing the pathology of a familiar ¢ 
ease to a brother professor, and display 
candor and good faith which does — 
shrink from recognizing the boasted ‘ v 
ions,” as figments of the imaginatic 
Nevertheless, his pages are darkened | 
a mysticism compared to which the fier 
penitence of the flagellants may ap 
genial and humane. In all the varieti 
of experience which he enumerates, 
do not find that he recognizes any exer 
tion from the Slough of Despond. 






















Ac- 
cording as they have or have not passed 
this, he inexorably determines the respec- 


tive destinies of men. He maintains the 
doctrine of God’s arbitrary will to have 
been the most salutary medicine for the 
times. In many of the converted he dis- 
cerned “a sort of complacency in the 
attribute of God’s judgment as displa 
in his threatenings of eternal damnat 
to sinners,” and adds that “they ha 
sometimes almost called it a willingness 
be damned.” Yet this morbid exultati 
does not seem to have struck him as 
evidence of mental] aberration, nor did 
suspect that instances of suicide and r 
gious insanity which he admitted, w 
related to revivalism by any physical c 
nection of cause and effect. 

Probably this New England revival is 
the earliest recorded precedent, within 
Protestant memory, for that initiated by 
John Wesley. It is remarkable that his 
sermons were far more productive of con- 
vulsions and hysterical fits than those of 
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Whitefield, although, as Canon Overton 
observes, they were less sensational, and, 
in their published form, appear little cal- 
culated to excite sentimental frenzy. On 
the other hand, it is certain that, while 
Charles Wesley mildly condemned, and 
Whitefield distrusted, such proofs of in- 
stantaneous conversion, John Wesley ac- 
cepted and favored them as witnesses of 
the Spirit; at least, until a late period of 
his life. As his brother frankly said, with 
a large fund of common sense and admin- 
istrative ability, he “‘seemed born for the 
benefit of knaves.” He owned that, in 
some cases, “nature mixed with grace,” 
and “ Satan mimicked this work of God.” 
But he did not perceive that indulgence 
of the religious passions has in it some- 
thing of sensuality, and that Protestant 
revivalism, when it descends to a kind of 
jugglery in the production of moral reno- 
vation, cannot afford to cast reproach on 
the meretricious arts of Romanism. Wes- 
ley even declared, in deprecating the re- 
monstrances of his brother Samuel, that 
he had known people converted in their 
sleep; but most of the instances which 
he mentions strongly resemble the ac- 
counts of demonaical possession in the 
Gospels, the evil spirits being exorcised 
by prayer, and the converts relieved by a 
sudden access of saving faith. No won- 
der that Methodism was discredited in the 
sceptical world by these extravagances, 
that grave bishops and moderate Church- 
men withdrew the qualified countenance 
which they had first given to it, and that 
before long the miracles of Methodist 
revivalism were out-heroded by certain for- 
eign enthusiasts called the French proph- 
ets, against whom John Wesley himself 
warned his followers. Before his death, 
the fanatical excesses of early Methodism 
had already spent their strength, and a 
more rational tone of practical religion 
had supervened; but, among the commu- 
nities which he founded, revivals on a 
smaller scale have recurred at irregular 
periods, both in this country and in Amer- 
ica. Among the latter, may be specially 
mentioned those of 1816, 1843, and 1857-8, 
when, as we are informed by a sympa- 
thetic chronicler, the crews of ships on 
their homeward voyages were affected by 
the same wave of religious emotion which 
was sweeping over their countrymen on 
shore. Another memorable revival spread 
itself on both sides of the Atlantic in 
1859-60, until its progress was. signifi- 
cantly checked by the outbreak of the 
great American civil war. We must not, 
however, allow these questionable phe- 
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nomena to occupy too large a space in ou 
general conception of Methodism. While — 
many of its first converts insisted upon 

signs from heaven, tens of thousands were 

led to embrace it by the force of moral 

conviction; its cardinal doctrines left a 

permanent impression on the religious 

world, and became the inheritance of the 

great Evangelical school at the beginning 

of the present century. 

The wonderful expansion of Methodism 
during the life of its founder is perhaps 
without precedent in religious history. 
In 1730, as we have seen, its only adher- 
ents were a handful of Oxford students ; 
twelve years later it numbered eleven 
hundred members in London; long before 
the end of the century all Great Britain 
and nearly all the American colonies had 
rung with the eloquence of Whitefield 
or with the soberer but hardly less effec- 
tive appeals of Wesley himself ; meeting- 
houses had sprung up in every important 
town, an army of missionaries was en- 
gaged in itinerating over the country, and, 
partly through Lady Huntingdon’s influ- 
ence, Methodism had found a considerable 
amount of acceptance even in the higher 
ranks of society. Franklin’s testimony to 
the power of Whitefield’s preaching is 
well known; but Chesterfield, Boling- 
broke, and even Hume, were also among 
his hearers. At the time of Wesley’s 
death, in 1791, the Methodist Church, or 
Connexion, as it was called, numbered 
above three hundred preachers in Great 
Britain alone, and nearly two hundred in 
the United States, where the success of 
the Revolution had made it necessary for 
Wesley to establish a separate organiza- 
tion, under a “superintendent,” whom, to 
the horror of good Churchmen, he conse- 
crated as all buta bishop. The number 
of members in the United Kingdom al- 
ready exceeded seventy thousand, and 
rose to more than one hundred thousand 
in the course of the next decade. Con- 
sidering how carefully Wesley had weeded 
out backsliders and weak-kneed brethren ; 
considering also that schism had broken 
out at an early stage and detached a con- 
siderable body from the orthodox Con- 
nexion, this aggregate may be taken as rep- 
resenting not merely the nominal but the 
effective strength of Methodism. As it 
had sprung from the bosom of the estab- 
lished Church, so its converts were chiefly 
drawn from that communion, or, at least, 
from a class of persons who belonged to 
none of the ordinary sects of Nonconform- 
ists. That it gave a powerful impulse to 
Dissent, in spite of W: ’s_ personal 
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attachment to the Church, may be inferred 
from the fact “that, whereas at George 
the First’s death, the proportion of Dis- 
senters to Churchmen was about one to 
twenty-five, by 1800 it was computed to 
be one to four.’’ On the other hand, its 
indirect effect in stimulating zeal within 
the Church itself was undoubtedly great. 
Though neither Sunday schools, nor for- 
eign missions, nor the abolition of the 
slave-trade, can be claimed among the 
results of Methodism —indeed, White- 
field himself was a slave owner —all these 
movements owed much to the religious 
and benevolent spirit kindled by Method- 
ism, as well as by the more constant influ- 
ence of the Evangelical school. 

The short chapter in which Canon Over- 
ton shows the affinity and the contrast 
between Methodism and so-called Evan- 

elicalism is one of the most interesting 
in the volume. It would bea great delu- 
sion to imagine that ‘ Evangelical”’ reli- 
gion, as now understood, was .invented or 
first developed by the apostles of Meth- 
odism. Not to speak of the great Puritan 
divines, or of such American writers as 
Jonathan Edwards, there had never been 
wanting in the Church of England a suc- 
cession of pious and sober-minded cler- 

men hoiding the same views as were 
afterwards connected with the names of 
Wilberforce and the Clapham school. 
Both Methodists and Evangelical Church- 
men “aimed at reviving spiritual religion ; 
they both so far resembled the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century in that they 
contended for the immediate and particu- 
lar influence of the Holy Spirit, for the 
total degeneracy of man, for the vicarious 
nature of the atonement, for the absolute 
unlawfulness of certain kinds of amuse- 
ment, for the strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day or Sabbath (for they used the 
words indiscriminately); and they both 
agreed in differing from Puritanism, by 
taking either no side in politics at all, or 
else taking the opposite side from that 
which the Puritans would have taken by 
disclaiming sympathy with Dissenters or 
Nonconformists, by glorying in the fact 
that they were members of the Church of 
England (Methodists no less than Evan- 
gelicals), and by the most staunch loyalty 
to the throne.” The distinctions between 
them consisted mainly in the differences 
of spirit and mode of working. The Meth- 
odists were restless and impulsive, the 
Evangelicals valued moderation and self- 
restraint ; the Methodists drew their con- 
verts from the lower and lower-middle 
classes, “the backbone of Evangelicalism 
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was in the upper and upper-middle class- 
es;” the Methodists adopted an elabo- 
rate organization of societies in lieu of the 
parochial system, to which the Evangeli- 
cals adhered. But there were many con- 
necting links between the two, and many 
excellent clergymen whom it would be 
difficult to assign exclusively to either 
camp. Such were James Hervey, Wil- 
liam Romaine, John Newton, the friend 
of Cowper, Thomas Scott, Richard Cecil, 
the two Milners, Walker of Truro, and 
Fletcher of Madeley, who, though closely 
identified with Methodism, were thor- 
oughly attached to parochial work, and 
refused to be diverted from it. These 
men, with others to whom Canon Overton 
devotes short notices, were only not Meth- 
odists because they were satisfied to labor 
for the good of souls within the sphere 
traced for them by the Church of England, 
and would assuredly have kept alive Evan- 
gelical religion in the country, even if 
Wesley and Whitefield had never existed. 

As we review the work of the Evangeli- 
cal revival of the last century, we cannot 
but recognize in it a noble expression of 
individual piety, and a powerful instru- 
ment for the purification of national char- 
acter. The Christian life has seldom been 
seen in greater perfection, or missionary 
enthusiasm in a manlier form, than among 
the apostles of Methodism, with their 
Evangelical precursors and successors in 
the Church of England itself. They may 
have been inferior in mental stature to the 
greatest of the Puritan leaders, and in 
scholarly culture to the pioneers of the 
Tractarian movement. They knew little 
of Biblical criticism, and never dreamed 
of the influence to be exercised by modern 
science on theology ; many articles of their 
dogmatic creed will not bear the scrutiny 
of a later philosophy; their popular dis- 
courses were too highly charged with ap- 
peals to mere religious emotion; their 
domestic controversies were sometimes 
carried on with an acrimony unworthy of 
their professions. But in personal holi- 
ness, in self-denial, and in single-minded 
devotion to Christian duty, as exemplified 
by Christ and his apostles, they rose as 
far above the ordinary moral standard of 
their age as they sank below its highest 
intellectual aspirations. Theirs was no 
barren faith; it constantly bore fruit in 
good works, and its unseen operation was 
felt in that practical spirit of philanthropy 
which stirred the heart of England, while 
the dreams of Rousseau were plunging 
France into anarchy, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth, century. This is a debt 
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which the nation owes to Wesley and his 
Evangelical contemporaries, but which 
has never been fully acknowledged. It 
was they who labored most abundantly 
among the Christian ministers of their 
day to associate religion with humanity, 
making it a true bond of sympathy be- 
tween classes, teaching rich men to regard 
the poor as their brothers in Christ, and 
poor men to console themselves with a 
hope beyond the grave, welcoming into 
their fellowship the very outcasts of 
society as the chosen objects of divine 
mercy; and thus insensibly combating 
those perilous counsels of revenge and 
despair which possessed the minds of the 
French peasantry at the same epoch, and 
culminated in the French Revolution. 
GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 


From Temple Bar. 
WIT AND WITS. 


“Wuart is wit? The question has been 
often asked and often answered — with 
more or less felicity. But, in truth, noth- 
ing is more difficult to define. The spirit 
of wit is like a Proteus. It is full of 
“nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes.” 
It is epigram, pun, satire, extravaganza, 
repartee — sometimes as rainbow, winged 
and mocking as an Ariel, sometimes as 
sly and elvish as a Puck, sometimes as 
savage as Dante’s black-winged demon 
Draghignazzo, wheeling with his iron 
prong above the lake of pitch. In truth, 
wit varies like the minds of men. And it 
isa curious thing to note how the wit of 
one mind differs from another’s, according 
to the faculties from which it springs. 

Let us take some illustrations. 

Dr. Johnson is the type of a large class 
—the class of those who have the wit of 
intellect. His wit was the result of a nat- 

ural penetrating keenness of mind, which 
detected ata glance the weakest point in 
an opponent’s armor, and struck at that 
point witha giant’s strength. Perhaps no 
man ever surpassed the burly doctor in 
the ‘retort courteous” (pleasantly so 
called), which sometimes pierces like an 
arrow, and sometimes knocks down an 
opponent like a bludgeon. It is difficult 
to open Boswell without alighting on an 
instance. We will take the first that 
comes. A Scotchman who once heard 
him, in spite of his dislike to the Scotch, 
praise Buchanan, asked him with an air of 
triumph, “ Ah, doctor, what would you 
have said of Buchanan if he had been an 
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Englishman?” The reply was quite a 
model of Johnsonian wit. “I could not 
then have said of him, what I will say of 
him now, that he is the only man of genius 
his country has produced.” 

All Johnson’s best things are of this 
kind. Fancy he had none; and the wit. 
of fancy, with its firefly gambols, not only 
was not his, but made him angry. A pun 
enraged him ; a piece of wild extravaganza 
was against his cast of mind. Wit of the 
same species as his own—the wit of 
Swift, the wit with which Pope and Dry- 
den took immortal vengeance on their 
foes —he appreciated well, and loved as a 
virtuoso loves old wine. But it is prob- 
able that he would have seen very little 
wit in much of Sydney Smith, and none at 
all in Hood, 

There was, no doubt, one side of Syd- 
ney Smith’s rich wit which Johnson would 
have welcomed — the short, sharp, weighty 
sayings on life and human nature which 
have so much in common with his own. 
“Yes, you will find people ready enough 
to act the Good Samaritan, without the 
oil and the twopence.” Such a saying 
only requires to be ushered in with a 
Sir,” to be in the very manner of John- 
son, and worthy of his best. 


But though Sydney Smith could thus’ 


rival Johnson in Johnson’s own domain, 
his own peculiar realm was one which 
Johnson could not enter. His wit was, at 
its best, the perfect wit of fancy. His 
well known saying, for example, that a 
certain dean deserved to be preached to 
death by wild curates, is one which it is 
ameeaibie even to imagine in the mouth 
of Johnson. It is precisely one of those 
things which could have sprung up in no 
other mind than that which actually pro- 
duced it. It bears, like wine, the tang of 
its own soil. The wit of it bears no re- 
semblance to the wit of intellect. Reason 
has no part in it; the wit of fancy is “the 
insane root, which takes the reason pris- 
oner.” It would be hard to prove by logic 
where its merit lies. As Charles Lamb 
said of the story of the Oxford scholar 
who met a porter carrying a hare and 
asked him whether it was his own hare or 
a wig: “There is no excusing this, and 
no resisting it. A man might blot ten 
sides of paper in attempting a defence of 
it against a critic who should be laughter- 
proof.” It is, in short, the wit of fancy, 
and to fancy only it appeals. 

Such was the most characteristic wit of 
Sydney Smith. Every 
his mind seemed to be attended by a ludi- 
crous image. Some one asked him what 


idea that entered 
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he thought of the lord mayor. “TI felt my- 
self in his presence,” he said, “like the 
Roman whom Pyrrhus tried to frighten 
with an elephant, and remained calm.” 
We will take one other example — one 
out of hundreds. “My dear Rogers,” he 
observed to the poet, “if we were both in 
America, we should be tarred and feath- 
ered; and lovely as we both are by na- 
ture, I should be an ostrich and you an 
emu.” 

No man, we think, ever equalled Syd- 
ney Smithin the wit of extravaganza. He 
understood better than any other the artis- 
tic use of exaggeration. Mere exaggera- 
tion is not wit; nor can we lay down any 
law for making it become so. It suc- 
ceeds, when it does succeed, not by rule 
or method, but by a certain natural happy 
instinct, impossible to analyze, but which 
acts by intuition. It was in this faculty 
that Sydney Smith excelled all men. We 
will take a few examples. 


The Scots would have you believe they can 
ripen fruit; and to be candid I must own that 
in remarkably warm summers I have tasted 
peaches that made most excellent pickles. 


Part of the effect of this is due, no 
doubt, to the art with which it is expressed 
—to its air of candid confession, which 
seems to be yielding the point in favor of 
the Scots, at the very moment when it tells 
so ludicrously against them. 

Again : — 





When so showy a woman as Mrs. ap- 
pears at a place, though there is no garrison 
within twelve miles, the horizon is-immedi- 
ately clouded with majors. 


In this case it is not so much the mere 
exaggeration which gives it its effect, as 
the grotesquerie of the picture which it 
presents to the mind’s eye. 

Again: — 

Such is the horror the French have of our 
cuisine, that at the dinner given in honor of 
Guizot at the Athenzum, his cook was heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘ 44, mon pauvre maitre! je ne le 
reverrat plus.’” 


Itis perhaps scarcely necessary to say 
that Guizot’s cook of course never “ ex- 
claimed” anything of the kind, and that 
Sydney Smith invented the whole story. 
And a fine example of artistic exaggera- 
tion it is. 

Theodore Hook was a wit of quite a 
different order. Wit, in him, sprang from 
an astonishingly fertile fancy, intense vi- 
vacity, and an ever-rushing flood of 
words. He was probably the only really 
great ¢mprovisatore ever born in England. 
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His extempore faculty has never among 
us been equalled or approached; and he 
had, besides, that strange personal magic 
which makes every word seem ten times 
wittier than if any one else had said it. 
His writings probably give a very faint 
notion of what he was in company. In 
this respect, his case resembles that of the 
great actors of the past; weare obliged to 
take his reputation, for the most part, on 
the testimony of others. But that testi- 
mony is singularly striking. His habit of 
sitting down to the piano, and breaking 
out into a song, of which the words, and 
often the music, were composed at the 
moment; bringing in, as he went along, 
aliusions to each of his listeners in turn, 
or to the incidents of the evening — the 
ease and happiness with which this was 
done, seem to have struck his contempo- 
raries almost with a sense of the miracu- 
lous. The following account of one of 
these performances —it occurs in Lock- 
hart’s sketch in the Quarterly Review 
—is interesting on two accounts. It not 
only shows us Hook; it shows us Cole- 
ridge also, and in a curious light : — 


The first time I ever witnessed one of his 
performances was at a gay young bachelor’s 
villa at Highgate, when the other lion was one 
of a very different breed, Mr. Coleridge. 
Much claret had been shed before the ‘‘ An- 
cient Mariner’’ proclaimed that he could 
swallow no more of anything, unless it were 
punch. The materials were forthwith pro- 
cured — the bowl was planted before the poet, 
and as he proceeded in his concoction, Hook, 
unbidden, took his place at the piano. He 
burst into a bacchanal of egregious luxury, 
every line of which had reference to the author 
of ‘‘ Lay Sermons’’ and the ‘‘ Aids to Reflec- 
tion.’”? The room was becoming excessively 
hot; the first specimen of the new compound 
was handed to Hook, who paused to quaff it, 
and then, exclaiming that he was stifled, flung 
his glass through the window. Coleridge rose 
with the aspect of a benignant patriarch, and 
demolished another pane—the example was 
followed generally — the window was a sieve 
in an instant—the kind host was furthest 
from the mark, and his goblet made havoc of 
the chandelier. The roar of laughter was 
drowned in Hook’s resumption of the song — 
and window, and chandelier, and the peculiar 
shot of each individual destroyer, had apt, and 
in many cases exquisitely witty, commemora- 
tion. In walking home with Mr. Coleridge 
he entertained and me with a most excel- 
lent lecture on the distinction between talent 
and genius, and declared that Hook was as 
true a genius as Dante — zat was his example. 





The picture of Coleridge, inspired by 
claret, thus “sounding on his way,” like 
Chaucer’s scholar, in the middle of the 
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night, is very characteristic and very 
amusing. And the text which he ex- 
pounded is one full of interest, and may 
well detain us fora moment. What did 
Coleridge mean by saying that Hook was 
as true a genius as Dante? The asser- 
tion, at first sight, appears extravagant — 
a mere flight of fancy. Yet a little reflec- 
tion will show that itis strictly true. What 
is genius? Itis the faculty which effects 
easily, instinctively, and without knowl- 
edge of its own mode of acting, results 
which the intellect alone is unable, by any 
effort, to attain. The brain power of Ba- 
con and the brain power of Newton put 
together could not have produced either 
the “ Inferno ”’ nor one of Hook’s songs. 
Hook, like Dante, could do one thing 
which no other man who ever lived was 
capable of doing; and this is not talent, 
but genius. Some such course of reason- 
ing as this it was, we cannot doubt, but 
adorned with every grace of language and 
play of fancy, that on this occasion “the 
old man eloquent” poured forth upon the 
midnight air. 

There is another faculty of Hook’s 
which deserves consideration. His love 
of practical joking is well known. But 
perhaps it has been hardly noted how very 
different, at their best, were his exploits 
of this kind, from those which generally 
go by that name. This isa point on which 
we wish to make a few remarks, and to 
illustrate our meaning by an example. 

We are accustomed, and generally quite 
justly, to regard the race of practical 
jokers with no friendly eye. Their ex- 
ploits usually display not only want of 
feeling, but want of sense. The clown’s 
stock joke, to tie a piece of string across 
a street, in order to see the passengers 
fall downand break their legs, is worthy of 
a clown. To send aman ten miles on a 
fool’s errand, is not above the capacity of 
a fool. But Hook’s exploits, at their best, 
were of a far different kind. Lockhart 
has left us an account of one of these, 
which, as his article is not widely known, 
we will permit ourselves to quote in full. 





He and Mathews, as they were rowing to 
Richmond, were suddenly bitten by the sight 
of a placard at the foot of a Barnes garden — 
Nobody permitted to land here — offenders prose- 
cuted with the utmost Rigor of Law — thereupon 
followed their instant debarkation on the forbid- 
den paradise —the fishing-line converted into 
a surveyor’s measuring-tape — their solemn 
pacing to and fro on the beautiful lawn — 
Hook the surveyor, with his book and pencil 
in hand— Mathews the clerk, with the cord 
and walking-stick, both soon pinned into the 
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of the parlor 


door, and fiery approach of the napkined 


alderman—the comedians’ cool, indifferent — 


reception of him and his indignant enquiries ; 
their gradual announcement of their being the 
agents of the Canal Company, settling where 
the new cut is to cross the old gentleman’s 
pleasaunce: —his alarm and horror, which 
call forth the unaffected regrets and commis- 
eration of the unfortunate officials, ‘*neyer 
more pained than with such a duty; ” the 
alderman’s suggestion that they had better 
walk in and talk the matter over; their anxious 
examination of watches and reluctant admis- 
sion that they might spare a quarter of an 
hour—‘‘but alas! no use, they fear, none 
whatever: ’’ —the entry of the dining-room — 
the turkey just served—the pressing invita- 
tion to taste a morsel — the excellent dinner — 
the fine old Madeira — the bottle of pink cham- 
pagne, ‘‘a present from My Lord Mayor ”? — 
the discussion of half-a-dozen of claret and of 
the projected branch of the canal—the City 
knight’s arguments getting more and more 
weighty — ‘‘ Really this business must be re- 
considered—one bottle more, dear gentle- 
men’’—till at last it is getting dark — they 
are eight miles from Westminster Bridge — 
Hook bursts out into song and relates the 
whole transaction, winding up with — 
Sir, we greatly approve of your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook — 


My friend’s Mr. Mathews the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook! 


Now this, it need scarcely be observed, 
could never have been either conceived or 
executed, except by a man of the very rar-. 
est gifts. Itis a little comedy, played in 
real life, by a born actor. It is a thing 
which, as far as we can tell, no other man 
who ever lived could have conceived and 
carried out in detail. Coleridge would 
certainly have calledit genius. It is suffi- 


cient for us to note that it is marked by a- 


character quite its own. 

Sheridan had every kind of wit, both of 
intellect and fancy. But, unless we are 
mistaken, he had no style which stands 
alone, distinct from that of any other 
man. He had nothing corresponding to 
Hook’s extempore faculty, or to Sydney 
Smith’s amazing witchery of fancy. His 
best things were the result of thought and 
preparation; and the germ, even-of these, 
was often borrowed, Yet Sydney Smith 
and Hook put together could not have 
produced “ The School for Scandal.” Nor 
need we say that Sheridan was much more 
than a great wit. He wrote, it is true, 
the wittiest comedy on the stage; but he 
also delivered in Parliament the finest 
speech ever pronounced before the speak- 
er’s chair. His mind was a curious com- 
pound of the great and little — and his wit 
bore the impression of his mind. In the 
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ch a tempest of excitement tha’ 
speaker could be heard—now gravely 
bamboozling the queen’s most faithful 
Commons with a piece of jargon which 
sounded something like a Greek quotation, 
and which he pretended was out of Pin- 
dar. His wit, like an elephant’s probos- 
cis, could uproot an oak-tree, or pick upa 
pin. It could make great statesmen look 
little and ridiculous. It could swindle a 
tradesman out of a pairofboots. Itcould 
proclaim, as he was picked up in the gut- 
ter, full of wine, that his name was Wil- 
berforce, and that he was not often thus. 
Regarding this last case, it may be noted 
that Sheridan was seldom too far gone for 
a dou mot. On another occasion his doc- 
tor, finding him engaged with the sixth 
bottle, gravely warned him that he was 
infallibly destroying the coats of his stom- 
ach. ‘ Then,” replied Sheridan, coolly 
filling his glass, “ my stomach must digest 
in its waistcoat.” 

A more interesting, a more extraordi- 
nary character than Sheridan’s never ex- 
isted in this world. But his wit, as we 
have said, resembled rather the wit of all 
other men put together than any striking 
faculty which belonged to himself alone. 
And doubtless this is the reason why he 
has been made to stand godfather to more 
jokes, good and bad, that were not his, 
than any other man who ever lived. 

Douglas Jerrold had something in com- 
mon with both Hook and Sydney Smith. 
But on the whole his wit has a peculiar 
flavor, not to be mistaken, which marks it 
as his own. Itis bitterer than Hook’s; it 
is less original than Sydney Smith’s ; it is 
different from both. Yet the difference 
is one rather to be felt than argued. “I 
see,” he once remarked to a certain far- 
-venu, who had suddenly sprung out of the 

_ dregs of society, and who now appeared on 
_ horseback in the Row, “I see you now 
+ heed upon your cat’s-meat.” This is ex- 
actly Douglas Jerrold, sting andall. We 
a take another example. A don vivant, 
who had already been looking on the wine 
when it was red, enquired of him the way 
to the Judge and ae iccepyinitne 
Way you are going,” said Jerrold, ‘‘and you 
| be sure to get there ” —a reply which 
s one of the story told of Bishop 
force and a country fellow, one of 
of loungers, who asked him jest- 
which was the way to Heaven. 
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“Turn to the (2 eep straight on,’ 
replied the bishop. This (if indeed it is 
not too ingenious to have been ever really 
spoken), was a mixture of epigram, pun, 


| repartee, and moral maxim, all in one. 


Jerrold, like all the wits of fancy, did 
not, on occasion, scorn a pun. We are 
not, perhaps, in our days, the best judges 
of this kind of wit; the dull and cold- 
hearted mangling of words, to which alone 
we are accustomed, has spoiled our taste 
and made us hate the word. A pun, if it 
is witty, is more than a mere jingling play 
of words —it presents, as well, a humor- 
ous zdea. If we consider this distinction 
we shall perhaps be disposed to raise a 
certain class of puns from the low estate 
into which the general kind has fallen. 
According to our view, the merit of a pun 
depends entirely on the degree with which 
it presents, besides the play of words, ; 
humorous idea to the mind. Hook’s best 
pun, in his own opinion, was that made to 
a friend who pointed out a placard bearing 
the inscription, half-effaced, Warren's 
B “What ought to follow,” he ob-_ 
served, “tis Jacking.” This is admirable 
of its kind —but Hook shall give us an. 
other. James Smith said of their friend 
Hill, that it was impossible to discover his 
age, for the parish register had been burn 
in the fire of London. “Pooh, pooh,” 
said Hook, “he is one of the little Hills 
that are spoken of as skipping in the 
Psalms.” 

Now the wit of this is not so much in 
the pun itself as in the idea which it con- 
veys. It is, in fact, an example of the 
same kind of successful exaggeration of 
which Sydney Smith is the great mas- 
ter. 

Jerrold’s puns were often of this order. 
We willtake a single instance. ‘* Waiter, 
bring a bottle of old port; mind, o/d port, 
not elder.” 

Hood was, we think, the best pun- 
maker in our language. We know what 
Johnson thought of puns; and the best of 
those which we have quoted would very 
certainly have made the sage, to use the 
graphic phrase of Boswell, “puff in high 
disdain.” But there are certain puns of 
Hood’s which we think might have con- 
verted even him. The puns of others 
sparkle, but are cold; Hood’s have the *. 
warmth of life. In his last illness, when ~ 
he was wasted to a shadow, a mustard. *» 
poultice was to be applied to his chest. 

“ Ah, doctor,” said the poor patient, smil- 
ing faintly, “it is a great deal of mustard 
to so little meat.” Who could have 
thought that a pun could be pathetic? 




















084 THE DOCTOR: AN OLD 
Where shall we find an instance out of 
Hood? 

The examples which we have taken, in 
our comparison of styles, have been se- 
lected wholly among wits whose reputation 
is based rather on their talk than on their 
writings. We had intended to consider 
further, from the same point of view, some 
of the famous wits whose best things are 
to be found only in their books. But the 
subject is too wide, however tempting — 
and we must turn away. The world of 
wit is an enchanted ground; and they who 
enter it must needs beware, lest, like the 
lotos-eaters, they forget themselves among 
its pleasant places, and linger there too 
long. 


From jBlackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DOCTOR: AN OLD VIRGINIA FOX- 
HUNTER. 


Now the doctor was a Southerner of the 
old school, Nor was he merely 2 North 
Carolinan, a Tennessean, a Kentuckian, 
or a Georgian — not any, thank you! No; 
our friend was a Virginian —a real “ old- 
fashioned, blue - blooded, whole-souled, 
open-handed Virginian.” And this he was 
by virtue of eight or nine generations of 
forebears who had fought, physicked, 
speechified, fox-hunted,, raised negroes 
and tobacco, in that immortal common- 
wealth. No day passed but the doctor, in 
his simple fashion, unconsciously thanked 
God that he wasa Virginian. For did not 
virtue, valor, honor, gallantry, select the 
Old Dominion in the days,of the Stuarts 
as their special depot, from whence, in 
modified streams, these qualities might 
be diffused over the less fortunate por- 
tions of the Western world?, To the un- 
sophisticated Englishman, to the ignorant 
Frenchman or German, an American is 
an American. If he is not rampantly 
modern, sensationally progressive, and 
furiously material, he is nothing at all. 
But the doctor would scarcely ever speak 
or think of himself as an American, ex- 
cept in the same sense as an Englishman 
would call himself a European. « The doc- 
tor was every moment of the’ day, and 
every day in the year, a Virginian above 
everything ; and as I have already said, 
he felt thereby that a responsibility and a 
glory above that of other mortals had been 
conferred upon him by the accident of his 
birth. I may add, moreover, that he was 
unquestionably non-progressive, that he 
Thi decidedly not modern, while to this 
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VIRGINIA FOX-HUNTER. 


day he is so reactionary that the sour 
a railway irritates him; and finally 
he was; and I feel sure still is, e é 
picturesque. : j 

The doctor was about sixty-fiv 
time of which I write {not 0 ve 5 
years ago). He had never set foot out 
side Virginia, and never wanted to. Tha 
a country, however, or climate, or people 
or scenery existed that could be mentionec: 
in the same breath with the old Cavalier 
colony, never for one moment was ac 
counted within the bounds of possibility 
by that good and simple soul. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem 
the doctor was proud of his hosters from 
pure English stock. ‘ None of Scotch or 
Irish, or Scotch-Irish, for ‘me. No, } 
thank you, sir.” “ My folks,” he was fonc 
of relating, “‘ were real English stock, wh 
came over ’way back in early colonia 
days, and settled on the York River 
They were kin to the nobility.” What- 
ever may have been the accuracy of this 
last claim, the doctor’s patronymic in Vir- 
ginia genealogy was above reproach, anc 
would have secured him an es/¢rée (had he 
owned a dress-coat, and had he felt <¢ 
hankering after Eastern cities) into those 
small exclusive coteries in transatlantic 
society that still recognize birth as supe- 
rior to wealth and even intellect. I should 
not like it to be supposed that my dear. 
doctor, of whom I am exces$ively fond, 
was given to blustering about either his 
State or his descent. Your/fire-eating, 
blowing, swaggering Southerner belongs 
either to a lower social grade, to the more 
frontier States of the South, or, to a 
greater degree perhaps than either, to the 
fertile imagination of Yankee editors and 
dime novelists. The doctor w 
ginian. His thoughts and hi 
which were peculiar and origi 
simply those of Virginians of jhis class 
and generation somewhat strongly empha- 
sized. He was just and unassuming, 
kindly and homely. There was about 
him a delightful old-fashioned, ‘if some- 
what ponderous suavity of manner, that 
the rest of the Anglo-Saxon race have — 
long, long outgrown. Even to hear a 
married female that was not blac 
dressed as otherwise than “‘ Madam’ 
itively pained him. As for the ¢hi 
the doctor had a separate greeti 
every one of them, let his host’s qu 
everso full. Ay, and generally sor 
more than that; for the doctor’s cap 
pockets were known by the little one 
be almost as inexhaustible in the jj 
chincapins, hickory-nuts, and candy 
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Detached from Living age, v.57. 
"From Macmillan's magazine." 
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